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ON THE VERDIGREE. 


THosE were lively times on the Verdigree. The 
redskins had sent us their ultimatum. There 
sat their envoy extraordinary, half-naked, on his 
mangy steed, armed and equipped for war, and 
erect and imperturbable as Bismark. The noon- 
day breeze just moved his trailing scalp-lock, else he 
might have passed for a painted statue. Herndon sat 
on a hewn slab of oak, beating the ‘long roll’ with 
the fragments of a broken ramrod, and laughingly 
commanded us to fall into line. But we had no 
trifling matter before us. 

Early that morning, we had spurred our ponies 
through the crystal tide of the Verdigree, clambered 
up the western bank, and after exploring one of 
the loveliest valleys that ever charmed the eye of 
man, had each selected a prolific tract of land, and 
determined to settle there for life. The forenoon 
had been passed in cutting timber for our cabins, 
But the jealous Osages had resented our summary 
proceedings, and had despatched us a peremptory 
summons to retire across the river, or pay the 
penalty of non-compliance with our lives. 

‘Won't you just be kind enough to ride out to 
that there mound there?’ said Ben, the black- 
moustached Missourian, to the vermilion-daubed 
savage, who partially understood English. ‘We 
want to talk this here thing over a little.’ And he 
pointed to a spot about thirty yards distant, as 
though he expected his request to be immediately 
obeyed. Wheeling his charger gracefully, the 
Indian acceded without a word. 

Our whole civil and military force had been 
mustered for the occasion. There were six of us: 
we were all young and vigorous ; every man had 
“seen service,’ and that of the roughest kind. We 
held an impromptu council of war. 

‘What do you think we’d better do, boys?’ 
inquired Ben nonchalantly. 

A silence ensued ; each waited for the other to 
speak first. At last, Texican ventured to express 
an opinion. What his true name was, I never 
learned. From ‘Texan, the frontier lingo had 
metamorphosed his title into ‘Texican, and by 


that anomalous sobriquet we knew, respected, and 
called him. 

‘I’m in for a fight, boys,’ said he. ‘This here 
land can’t be beat nowhere ; it’s a Number One. 
And they ain’t got any better right to it than we 
have ; and besides that, they ain’t give us a decent 
invitation to leave. It wouldn’t look well for us 
to travel off on terms like these.’ And with a 
grating oath, he swore he’d die in his boots before 
he’d get out of the way of a set of greasy Osages. 
‘He shot ’em, anyhow, every chance he got. Three 
seasons preceding, the Comanches had scalped 
his father on the ‘old Texas line,’ and brained 
his sister with a war-club. We expected him tg 
talk in just this style. 

‘ You just settle the matter for yourselves, boys, 
whatever it’s to be,’ interposed the Missourian, . 
yawning, as though nothing more than an every- 
day dilemma—a mere deal in ‘ poker’—was to be 
decided. 

I thought it prudent to dodge the responsibility, 
and follow his example. 

‘It’s all very well to talk about fighting it out,’ 
remarked Colton; ‘and it’s likely that we’ve got 
as much sand in our craws as any of ’em, but what 
can six of us do against three or four hundred ? 
I don’t like the way they talk, myself; but the 
game is all in their own hands, and they know it. 
I had all the fighting I wanted in the war, shooting 
you Texas fellows, and don’t want any more of it, 
if Ican help it. We might throw our logs together, 
and hold our own till morning, but it would turn 
out an ugly scrape before we got through with it. 
We haven’t got a drop of water, and we’d soon run 
out of provisions, and they’d dance over our bones 
in forty-eight hours. If the rest of you want to 
fight, why, fight it is; but I think we’d better go 
a little slow.’ 

He was a young, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired Minne- 
sotian, and the border ruffians gave him credit for 
being ‘as cool as a wedge, and sharper than steel.’ 

‘I'll tell you what I’m in for,’ said ‘Indiana.’ 
We generally went by the names of our native 
states. ‘We're all old vets in this military busi- 
ness, and we want to use a little strategy with 
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the vagabonds. They’ve insulted us, and for one, 
I don't feel like falling back without burning 
powder. But it’s just as Minnesota says. We 
can’t fight ’em all to any purpose. But we ma 
beat ’em after all. Now, I move that we’H pic 
our man, and they ll pick theirs, and let the two 
shoot it out. If their man wins, we'll evacuate ; 
if ours wins, we ’ll stay.’ 

This novel proposition suited every one. Hern- 
don amended it by suggesting that we should cast 
lots for the championship, and that the fight should 
take place with rifles at twenty s. This was 
declared to be ‘ getting the thing into shape ;’ and 
we all cordially to it. Ben arose, and 
motioned importantly to the envoy. That nude 
personage gravely rode up, received our reply with 
stolid decorum, and was out of sight in a minute. 

‘We'd better load up in the meantime, boys,’ 
remarked Indiana ; ‘ for if it don’t suit ’em, they “UL 
be after us in short order.’ 

The idea was voted ‘ not bad ;’ and we not only 

our rifles and revolvers, but flung our 

logs together in such a manner as to form a 
very efficient defence, if required. Herndon then 
kindled a fire, procured water, and commenced 
cooking dinner. In about twenty minutes, the 
envoy returned. Our proposition had met with 
t favour, he briefly informed us, but would not 
accepted unless the distance was shortened to 
ten paces. He also stated that the contest would 
be expected to continue until one of the principals 
was killed, and that knives or tomahawks must 
be allowed to be used after the discharge of the 


es. 
‘That’s pretty close quarters, boys,’ commented 
Ben. ‘I got a slug once on just such a time-table. 


But I guess it’s all right, though. They know they 
can’t shoot with us. Let’s give the poor devils a 
chance.’ 


To this we all assented. For the tomahawk 
provision, we cared nothing ; we knew the first 
shot would settle the matter one way or the other. 
The messenger then went on to say that the 
warriors of the tribe would be assembled to meet 
us in one hour, at the crest of a lofty eminence, 
which he pointed out to us, about half a mile 
distant—we to be punctually on hand; and he 
galloped off again. 

Next came the task of casting lots for the post 
of peril. We began to realise that blood was to 
be shed. It was a solemn moment, for no one 
could predict the result of the encounter. Indiana 
tore up one of his mother’s letters, and plainly 
writing each man’s name upon one of the slips, 
placed them all in a hat together. Texican was 
then blindfolded, and deputed to draw for us; 
whoever’s name was on the slip he picked out, 
was to be our champion. He drew his own. 

It’s all right, boys, said he, when the result 
was ascertained. ‘You couldn’t please me better.’ 
Further than this he said nothing. 

Then ensued a long and awkward silence, for 
we all had our misgivings. When our dinner was 
ready, we despatched it quickly, smoked a few 
moments without conversation, and then reticently 
mounted our ponies. 

On — at the designated battle-ground, we 
found several hundred Osages awaiting us, all 
armed and painted, and most of them entirely 
naked, with the exception of breech-clouts. Two 
lances were stuck into the turf about ten paces 


apart—these indicated the positions of the com- 
batants. We were received with neither friendly 
nor hostile demonstrations. As soon as we dis- 
mounted, Texican, rifle in hand, walked calmly 
forward to the nearest lance, and halted. In a few 
moments, a tall young brave stepped out of the 
crowd, and stalked proudly up to the other. I was 
appointed to give the necessary signals. In order 
to disturb their accuracy of aim as little as possible, 
I was requested to stand half-way between them, 
and two paces back from the line of fire. There 
was no danger of being hit by such marksmen as 
they were. In my right hand I held a lance, from 
the point of which dangled a red flannel streamer ; 
when I raised it, they were to aim; and when I 
lowered it, they were to fire. 

And then we waited for Red Cloud, the chief of 
the tribe. It was an impressive scene. Texican 
leaned his shaggy chin upon his hands, on the 
muzzle of his long rifle, and with a gleam of 
malicious triumph, glared fiercely across at his foe. 
He was reckless of his own life, and felt sure of his 
prey, for his aim was death. The young Indian 
seemed to read his thoughts; but standing erect, 
with a graceful and careless indifference, gazed 
dreamily off to the southward, where the long blue 
lines of timber were lost in the misty beauty of the 
horizon, His eye soon softened with a tinge of 

msive sadness. Was he thinking of the happy 

unting-grounds? The other four members of our 
arty stood in a cluster a little to the left of 
Texican, and narrowly watched all that transpired, 
for the American savage is proverbially treacherous. 

Presently, Red Cloud emerged from a rude lodge 
near by, and clad in a long robe of furs, moved 
with stately presence to the front line of his 
people. With a dignified wave of his hand, he 
signified his pleasure that the tragedy should begin. 
Each principal recalled his thoughts, examined 
the tube of his rifle, and nodded to me. I raised 
the lance—they sternly took aim. I lowered the 
lance quickly, and two sharp reports instan- 
taneously followed. The young warrior sprung 
wildly into the air, flung his weapon fully twenty 
feet away, and drop dead at his post. The 
bullet had crashed through his brain. Texican 
thudded the butt of his rifle on the ground, and 
gave vent to a hoarse, mocking, and -demoniac 
cry of triumph and revenge; then he tried to 
steady himself with his weapon, but staggered 
helplessly backward. Herndon and Indiana ran 
up, and caught him in their arms. His red shirt 
rapidly deepened in hue, and a dreadful alarm 
seized us. Still he laughed hoarsely, and tried to 
ag to the motionless corpse of his adversary. 

e hurriedly gathered around him, and tenderly 
as children Taid him down upon the soft green 
grass. Tearing open his shirt, we found a bright 
scarlet spot on his left breast, close to his heart. 
None of us were versed in surgery; we could not 
state in scientific terms just what particular veins 
and ligaments had been severed ; but we knew by 
the location of the wound, and by his parched lips 
and pallid countenance, that death was upon him. 

‘It’s all day with me, boys,’ he faintly said, for 
he was growing much weaker every moment; ‘ but 
I’ve paid ’em handsomely for it. Give ‘my rifle 
to Colton—I always liked him,’ 

We bent over the poor fellow with words of 
sympathy for his pain, and praise for his valour, 
and our enemies might have shot us all down 
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without our knowing it. But it was of no use. 
His breath quickly came and went. ‘ Water,’ at 
length he groaned. We had none, and there was 
not a brook within half a mile. An Indian girl 
comprehended our want, ran to the lodge, and in a 
moment returned with a skinful. We placed the 
cooling fluid to his burning lips, and he took a 
long draught, but it choked him, and he vomited 
up a handful of bright crimson blood. We had 
seen too many men perish not to know by this 
that the lead had penetrated his vitals. He was 
bleeding internally. As soon as he could clear his 
throat to speak, he said feebly, and almost breath- 
lessly : § Don’t you try to revenge me, boys. Honour 
bright. They ’ve done the fair thing with us, and 
you act the man with them. You’re to cross the 
river, and I’1——-._ Don’t forget the Texican.’ The 
last of these words were rendered almost unintel- 
ligible by the blood that gurgled up into his throat. 
A film seemed to gather over his eyes. ‘ Where 
are my friends? Don’t leave me to die alone, 
boys,’ he moaned with a great effort, clutching 
blindly at us. 

‘We're with you to the last, old friend, answered 
Colton, grasping his right hand. I caught the 
other. We may have been a faint-hearted lot, 
but there was not an undimmed eye among us. 
Soon he groaned almost inaudibly, a shudder passed 
over him, and he was dead. 

Even the stony-hearted barbarians seemed 
touched by the distressful incidents of this san- 
guinary affair. Few of them could speak even 

roken English, but such as could advanced toward 
us, and, by the aid of signs, endeavoured to inform 
us that their champion had expected to die, and the 
urged that it would be fitting to entomb two suc 
brave men together. We received their strangely 
chivalrous oa ag With a magnanimity equal to 
their own. With spears and tomahawks, they 
excavated a grave; and wrapping the combatants 
in the rich furs of the chieftain, we laid them 
down to rest side by side—friend and foe alike 
lamented. Then heaping a great pile of stones 
above them, to baffle the efforts of prowling wolves, 
we fired a volley in the air, and with aching hearts 
departed. And there they slumber still. One died 
for his friends, and the other for the honour of 
his tribe. The wistful summer winds sigh a sad 
uiem above the spot of their long repose, the 
wibGowen blossom in vernal profusion around it, 
and the showers of heaven impartially descend 
upon the soft verdure that enshrines it. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 
CHAPTER VII.—LAWRENCE DALY. 


A Few days after that serious revision of their 
affairs had been held by the young couple, 
Walter brought his friend Lawrence re to see 
Florence, and pass a quiet evening at the little 
cottage in George Lane. Florence had been rather 
down-hearted all day, as she had come to the con- 
clusion, in sober earnest, that something must 
indeed be done. Her wardrobe was reduced to a 
very insufficient quantity ; Walter was ‘ hardly fit 
to be seen ;’ and sundry small debts were accumu- 
lating, until the whole threatened to become a 
large debt. What should she do? They could 
not afford to live in any but a very cheap place, 
and very cheap places did not produce pupils 


requiring to be taught French, Italian, music, and 
‘the elements’ of drawing. Supposing, she could 
make up her mind to the dreadful sacritice of separ- 
ation from Walter, people would not take a young 
married woman as a governess ; and, if even they 
would, she felt that she was no longer sufficiently 
strong to endure the stated hours, the formal 
walks, and the constant presence of noisy, self- 
engrossed children. Florence had been crying a 
ood deal, while she looked over her little stock of 
aby-clothes, and put them away; but her tears 
were not called forth by sorrowful remembrance of 
the hopes which had not been realised, but by the 
reflection that it would be so much better for her 
never again to have any such hopes; it seemed so 
sad and dreary that she ought not to wish for 
children. ‘Poor little creatures! what would 
become of them ?’ thought Florence, as she turned 
the key in a drawer in which she had placed the 
little shirts and frocks away at the back, well out 
of sight, and began to cogitate again on that im- 
practicable theme, What was she to do? 

Florence could see a little way up the pret 
lane beside which their cottage » A § and whic 
was turned into an arcade by the rich foliage of 
the overarching trees, in the beautiful luxuriant 
summer-time. She dried her eyes, smoothed her 

retty fair hair, added a ribbon to her ordinary 
ss, in honour of the festive nature of the occa- 
sion, and seated herself at the window, which com- 
manded a few hundred yards of the lane. Her 
watch was not much prolonged; she soon saw 
Walter coming along, carrying his hat in his hand, 
and running his fingers through his curly hair, as 
he talked, with much animation, to his companion. 
In a moment, Florence was standing at the little 
gate, and Lawrence Daly was making up his mind, 
that if a very pretty face, with a sweet innocent 
expression, and the kindliest blue eyes in the 
world, could excuse Walter for such an imprudence 
as his marriage, he was excused. Florence felt 
the momentary shyness common to young wives 
on their first introduction to their husband’s ‘ par- 
ticular’ friends ; but it speedily passed away, under 
the influence of Lawrence Daly’s bright manner, 
and his frank courtesy. It was not ‘until the 
had made some progress in the meal whic 
Florence had prepared, with sundry misgivings 
concerning its quality, that she had courage and 
leisure to observe what manner of man Law- 
rence Daly was. He was very handsome; that 
she acknowledged at once, and even did not deny 
that’ he was handsomer than Walter; the com- 
parison being forced upon her as she looked from 
one to the other, while they talked and joked 
merrily. He was tall, and — built, but with 
an easy elegance of figure, which made each atti- 
tude seem his best, and any kind of attire becom- 
ing to him. His features were nearly faultless in 
outline, but not, therefore, insipid, because the 
faults, the over-height, the too massive weight of 
the forehead, the tallness of the head above the 
ears, while they broke the ideal correctness of the 
face, were welcome to the eye, which discovered in 
them the indications of superior intellect, delight- 
fully supplementing the mere beauty of the face. 
His large, full, resolute eyes were of the darkest 
gray, and remarkably brilliant, and when he smiled, 
the sparkle in them was fascinating, so full was it 
of life, courage, and the power of enjoyment. A 
great quantity of golden brown hair curled closely 
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all over his head, and he anticipated the fashion of 
a later date by wearing a fine beard, and a long 
thick moustache, which had never been injured by 
capricious shaving. After she had looked at him 
for awhile, Florence arrived at the conclusion that 
he was the handsomest man she had ever seen; 
then that he had the most musical, manly, mean- 
ing voice she had ever heard ; and finally, that he 
made her feel a delightful security, convincing her 


| that with him Walter—whom she would not have 


consciously suspected of weakness of character, or 
need of guidance, for the world—would be quite ‘safe.’ 

Florence had not the least notion that she 
was a very sensible little person, of a 
great deal of penetration, and far stronger in cour- 
age and principle than her husband; from the 
mere entertainment of such an idea as the latter 
she would have shrunk as from a kind of domestic 
treason. She had often hesitated to trust her own 
judgment, when it differed from his, and now that 
she felt so strongly attracted towards Lawrence 
Daly, she was rejoiced to know that there would be 
pertect accord between herself and Walter. But, 
though she was clear-sighted, Florence was not 
suspicious, and her enjoyment of the pleasant 
society of her husband’s friend was not disturbed 
by any idea that he and Walter were talking on 
a systematic plan—that, during the tea-drinking, 
which seemed so entirely to Lawrence Daly’s taste, 
they were leading up to the introduction of a 
certain topic, which it had been resolved to dis- 
cuss, and for which it was necessary to prepare 
her. Daly had done a good deal of profitless 
desultory travel in his boyhood, and carried 
back from it many ay artistic impressions, 
which he related with force and spirit, very de- 
lightful to inexperienced who 
did not detect that his purpose was to familiarise 
her with the ideas of distance, of locomotion, 
and of adventure. When the tea-things were 
removed, and Florence’s head was bent over her 
needle-work, the two men exchanged glances, and 
then Walter Clint said : 

‘You remember, Flo., that we agreed, the other 
day, that something must be done to alter our 
circumstances for the bettér ?’ 

‘Yes, Walter.’ 

‘And that I said I should consult Daly? Well, 
here he is, come down to help me to hold a council 
of war. I have told him enough to make him 
understand exactly how we are situated, and he 
will go into it all fully with us, if you like’ 

‘I shall like, very much, Walter,’ returned his 
wife, looking, not at her husband, but at Law- 
rence Daly. ‘If you have really told Mr Daly 
all, I am sure he must think our marriage was 
very imprudent; but I hope he knows how 
generous it was of you, and how helpless and 
unprotected I was” Her voice trembled a little, 

a tear fell on her work. 

‘Mrs Clint,’ said Daly earnestly, ‘my candid 
belief is, that Walter never did a less imprudent 
deed in his life ; if I wanted any other proof of 
that than the scene before me, I should find it in 
the courage and the resolution which enable him 
to contemplate a _—~ way out of his difficulties, 
and a though a rough one, to independence.’ 

‘What is that way?’ asked Florence earnestly, 
and she laid her work on the table, and pushed it 
from her. Walter unconsciously moved his chair 
closer to hers. 


‘It is by leaving England for awhile, for a few 
years, as I am about to do, and poing to a country 
where there is a rich reward for hard work and 
endurance.’ 

‘I proposed to Walter that we should go to 
some of the places where they say such is the 
case, myself” said Florence eagerly.—‘ Did I not, 
Walter : 

‘You did, Flo. ; but we don’t quite mean it in 
that way.’ 

She was silent. She never could exactly recall 
afterwards how it was that Lawrence Daly explained 
to her that she was to remain in England, to be 
o¢ from Walter, while he went to the modern 

Dorado, whose fascination was at that time in 
its first vigour and magic. He drew pictures for 
her of the grandeur and beauty of ‘the land of 
wonders ;’ he explained to her that there, by the 
hard work and patience, the courage and endurance 
of a short term of years—they sound so trifling to 
a man, they signify so much to a woman—suflicient 
money might be made to enable Walter to return, 
to take up his profession in a creditable manner, 
without the wearing anxiety of total dependence 
upon it, placing her in the comfortable and assured 
position which he so earnestly desired for her, and 
rendering him independent of the caprices and 
unkindness of his father. 

‘It would be very nice not to be obliged to care, 
if he really did leave his money to a hospital, or to 
a housemaid,’ struck in Walter at this point, with 
a feeble attempt at cheerfulness. 

Florence remembered that he had told her Daly 
was going abroad ‘to the other end of the world,’ 
and she began to understand that the plan which 
they were ‘ breaking’ to her was, that her husband 
should accompany him, as a partner in all his 
enterprises. She was of a submissive nature, not 
apt to revolt against anything only because she did 
not like it, and she felt instinctive confidence in 
Daly. Her womanly prudence made her more. 
conscious than Walter, even though he contem- 
plated this way out of it, of the peril of their 

ition, and, with all her quietness, there was in 

er admiration of courage, sympathy with adventure. 
‘It would not matter much to me,’ she had thought 
more than once during the last few weeks ; ‘but if 
things grew worse, he would be discontented and 
unhappy. She did not put into words that fine 
truth, that love will not sustain men under adverse 
circumstances, as it will sustain women, but she 
felt it as applied to Walter. ; 

Lawrence Daly was the chief speaker, and in his 
eagerness to cheer and comfort her, he let his vivid 
imagination loose, and drew gorgeous pictures of 
California—pictures in which the discomfort, the 
danger, the dreariness of the journey thither, had 
no place, for he reckoned confidently and correctly 
upon Florence’s ignorance on those points. She 
listened with keen interest, for, though her heart 
was sinking at the thought of parting with Walter, 
she kept the truth from her, and let herself 
listen as though it did not exist. She had not 
consented ; nothing was settled, nothing was real 
as yet. When, in after-years, Florence recalled 
that evening to her memory, it was with a dream- 
like feeling, strangely yo to one of the 
most important epochs in her life. 

‘Do you think of going to California merely 


because you are fond of travelling and adventure ?’ 
asked Florence, who wondered whether Daly knew 
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how poor her husband was—how very little money 
he could contribute to such an undertaking. 

‘No, indeed, Mrs Clint,’ replied Lawrence; ‘I 
have other and weightier reasons. I am nearly as 

oor a man as Walter, and such expectations as I 
ae are of a more treacherous nature than his. I 
am going to California to try and get a share of the 
gold there, because I doubt my ability to make 
money in a profession here, and because, whether 
I have ability or not, I am quite certain I have not 
patience for the process. Iam young, strong, and 
naturally fond of adventure. I am very tired of 
my unsatisfactory life here, and I see nothing more 
enticing in prospect, if I remain here. I am quite 
without friends, in the useful, pecuniary.accom- 
modation sense of the word, and [ am sure I shall 
find no gold unless I dig it out of the earth 
myself, 

‘You cannot be more friendless than Walter 
and I,’ said Florence, with a tearful glance at her 
young husband’s moody face, 

‘O yes, I can,’ said Lawrence, ‘for Walter has 
you, and you have Walter, for the best of friends, 
and whether you are together or apart, you are 
still that to each other; but I am only an excres- 
cence on the face of society. I have no raison 
@’étre, and I think I should like to make one for 
myself. One cannot do that, if one is dependent 
on anybody, or in an attitude of waiting for any- 
thing, whether it be living men’s patronage, or 
dead men’s shoes. I am tired of waiting for the 
former, and I don’t want to wear the latter, so I 
am going Westward ho! to the wonderful country 
which is giving a fresh impulse to our old civilisa- 
tion here, and is speaking of new hopes and possi- 
bilities to millions of men hitherto fettered by its 
narrow conditions. Let Walter come with me, 
Mrs Clint, and he shall return to you, freed, like 
myself, from any need of courting his father’s 
favour, or desiring his inheritance,’ 

‘How long would that take to accomplish?’ asked 
Florence, with a melancholy shake of her head. 

‘T cannot tell you that; but not long, I am con- 
vinced. All accounts of the gold-fields tell us of 
rapid fortune, or of complete failure ; there is no 
medium, and little suspense. I will tell you what 
I propose, Mrs Clint. It is, that you and Walter 
should agree to a certain period, during which he 
shall try his fortunes with me, and then, if we are 
not successful, he shall return. I cannot believe 
his position will be injured with his father by so 
bold and manly an effort ; or yours, when the time 
comes to acknowledge t we marriage, by your 
endurance of such a tri And then, if the ew 
World has not used him well, he has only to try the 
Old World once more.’ 

‘ And supposing this is agreed to,’ asked Florence, 
‘where is the money to come from which Walter 
would need ?’ 

‘I propose that he should frankly tell his father 
what his ors is, and ask him for a sum of 
money in lieu of his allowance ; and,’ he added, 
observing the unmistakable expression upon Mrs 
Clint’s face, of her belief that Walter would not 
get the money in that way, ‘if that fails, Walter 
shall share the little I have, and pay me back with 
interest out of the strong-box of the gnomes.’ 

‘You have very little more than enough for 
yourself, old fellow,’ said Walter. 

‘Enough for one’s self is an indefinite quantity, 
Walter, determinable by circumstances, We shall 


ip, 


not be quite so comfortable if we have no more 
between us than I have got ; but comfort is also an 
indefinite quantity ; and, I take it, you and I will 
contrive to have as much as we want.’ 

‘That cannot be, Mr Daly,’ said Florence. 

‘It must be,’ replied Lawrence, ‘in the case that 
Walter requires it should be. Be reasonable, both 
of you, and listen tome. There, you are married, 
That can’t be helped, even if either of you would 
allow it to be. Yon are in a critical position, and 
you must be taken out of it. There is one way 
for Walter to do it, and I have no doubt whatever 
he will succeed. He is my dearest friend. I 
should hate to undertake this alone. Who is to 
help him but me, if his father won't? But I think 
his father will? 

His very cheerful way of dealing with the matter 
disarmed Florence, and Walter had known his 
friend’s generous intentions beforehand. Insensibly 
she found herself discussing details with the two, 
and learning from Lawrence Daly an outline of his 
own story. It had great simplicity, and was not 
devoid of sadness. 

‘If you understand the meaning of our Irish 
word “ramshackle,” you will know the kind of 
people to whom I — said Lawrence ; 
‘if you don’t, you will hardly realise how little 
chance I had in my childhood of useful education, 
or practical training. I come of a “good,” meanin: 
an old, family, in the west of Ireland. When 
arrived on the scene of my ancestral honours, 
there was little else left; and before my father’s 
death—he died young—there was nothing. My 
mother and I, and a pretty sister of my mother’s— 
I was fonder of Aunt Kate than of any one in 
the world—lived in Dublin, on a little bit of an 
income, which was their joint property 5 and I 
got some schooling somehow. I don’t think my 
poor mother “minded me” much, as another of 
our Irish sayings has it; she was pre-eminently 
of the ramshackle order, and had a placid faith in 
my tumbling up somehow. It was justified by 
events, for I have tumbled up, and here I am; 
but I am tired of the process) When I was 
fourteen years old, Aunt Kate married ; and I am 
sorry to say I am afraid she did the rash deed very 
much more for my sake than for her own, or for 
that of the bridegroom—a rich, but disagreeable 

arty, in a large way of business in Calcutta, who 
haa come home to look for a wife, not approvin 
of the articles with which the market was glutt 
in those days, and had fallen in love with Aunt 
Kate’s blue eyes and fair skin, on his first sight of 
them. She had a great deal more than her beauty 
to recommend her, but I don’t think Clibborn 
was the man to appreciate anything else. I never 
saw him, but I never liked him; and I think, 
indeed I know, the marriage was not a success. 
He promised her, among other things, that he 
would do wonders for me; and he did pay for a 
better kind of education for me than my poor 
mother, who died the F ew after Kate’s marriage, 
could have given me. He had a sort of right to look 
after me a little too, independent of Aunt Kate, for 
he was a relation of my father’s ; the kinsmanshi 
was very distant, I believe, but still it exis 
and, in fact, had led to the introduction to my 
mother and sister, which resulted in this marri 
He was not a man to take anything of that kind 
into consideration, however ; and I never thought 
anything about our tenth cousinship, to which 
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Aunt Kate clung ; though, distant as was that tie, 
I believe it was the only one he had: I never 
heard of another relative of Clibborn’s. My aunt’s 
plan was, that I should go out to India, on leaving 
school, and have a place in the “ house” of Clibborn 
& Co—by that time there was no Co. But Mr 
Clibborn did not see it: he did not want me out 
there ; I suppose he had found out that Aunt 
Kate did not love him with inconvenient fervour, 
and that she cared more for me than for anything 
else in the world. At anyrate, Aunt Kate found 
her plan was not to be carried out; and I am 
afraid Clibborn used me as a means of making her 
unhappy, and “ breaking her in” to an extent she 
was not prepared for, I hated my dependence 
upon him—and it was complete—for, after all, 
though she had handed over her little income to 
me, she could only have done it by his sanction ; 
and I cannot say much for my conduct in any way. 
I suppose the ramshackle tradition clung to me. 
Clibborn wanted to put me into a Liverpool house, 
but I would not go; I wanted a commission in the 
army—the one idea of all Irish lads in my time— 
and Clibborn positively refused to buy one for me. 
I pronounced, then, for the sea, and tried it— 
vainly ; I could not stand it—merchant-service, of 
course. I think I should have liked it, if I could 
have put in at Calcutta, and had a peep at Aunt 
Kate, unknown to Clibborn. I made up my mind 
to medicine, quand méme; and here I was, living 
in lodgings, like Walter, when he and I met, an 
very soon became good friends—as we shall be 
“mates” before long, and camarados for ever. And 
now I have told you my story.’ 

‘Not quite,’ said Florence. ‘You have not told 
me why you are about to give up your medical 
studies, and to go to California’ 

Daly’s face clouded over, and his tone was 
changed, as he replied: ‘My aunt is dead, Mrs 
Clint. She died shortly after she last wrote to 
me, now nearly a year ago. Mr Clibborn carried 
out her last wishes, in so far as sending me three 
hundred pounds, which she had saved out of her 
allowance for personal expenses, may be said to 
fulfil them; but he never took any real interest 
in me; never cared whether I did well or went to 
the devil; used me, I sincerely believe, as a means 
of tormenting her; and the few communications 
which had taken place between us had not 
increased our mutual esteem. My aunt’s small 
annuity ceased with her life, as in my mother’s 
case; and therefore, you see, I have nothing to 
depend on, and am more than ever convinced I 
need not place any reliance upon Mr Clibborn. 
a I would not take anything more from 
him; I hate the old fellow, for my poor Aunt 
Kate’s sake. And there’s nothing to be done here 
with three hundred—nothing that I am capable of 
doing, at least. But it will take Walter and me 
to the gold-diggings, if we manage it well. And 
when we come back, we shall be too rich to 
remember how poor we were when we started.’ 

‘And Mr Clibborn?’ asked Florence, who had 
listened with close attention to Lawrence Daly’s 


story. 

‘He said he was coming to England—retiring 
from business, I suppose. He wrote very briefly, 
did not say anything about wishing to see me, 
which was a decided relief to my feelings ; in fact, 
he may be in England now, for anything I know, 


or care, 


CHAPTER VIII.—SISTERS-IN-LAW. 


Florence resigned herself to her fate. She had 
a conviction that if Walter relinquished this pro- 
ject, and remained in London without his friend, 

e would ‘do no good,’ and she submitted. The 
next thing was to consider how to bestow herself 
during his absence. She preferred to take a situa- 
tion in a school, to going out as a governess or a 
companion, and e inquiries in many directions 
with that view. When her consent had been 
obtained, when everything was arranged, then 
Walter’s courage broke down, and he was full of 
misgivings about her. He was leaving her so 
lonely, so unprotected! If he could have told 
Miriam the truth, and gained her friendship for his 
poor young wife! But Miriam had no more power 
than he had, no more influence. She could not 
actively befriend her; and as for money—their 
father was more strict and less generous to Miriam 
than to him. No; there was no help in that 
direction, Then it chanced that Walter heard 
from his friend, Mr Martin, that Miriam was 
expected at the Firs, and that he saw the advertise- 
ment which Mr Clint had sent to the newspapers. 
He instantly divined that the ne lady for ao 
the services of a maid were required was his sister, 
and acted promptly upon the supposition, with 
what success has been air told. 

If Miriam’s home had been more like the ordi- 
nary homes of English girls of her class in life—if 
Miriam’s father had been a less eccentric and 
eminently disagreeable member of society—the 
daring expedient to which Walter had resorted 
would have been far more difficult of execution. 
But everything was exceptional at the Firs; and 
Miriam speedily saw her way to securing her 
brother’s wife against the many unpleasant contin- 
gencies of the position she had assumed. The 
housekeeper, who was also the cook, was easily 
enema with the prospect of non-interference 
on the part of Miriam and the ‘maid, to connive 
at the irregularity of the young lady’s meals, with 
the exception of dinner, being served in her sitting- 


room, for her and Rose jointly. ‘The girl was very ° 


good-looking and civil, and she ‘knew her place ;’ 
never seemed conscious of the existence of Robert, 
the groom, in whom Mrs Ritchie took a tender 
interest—ungratefully requited; and if Miss Miriam 
chose to make a companion of her, Mrs Ritchie 
saw no reason why she should not have her way: 
goodness knows, the place was dull enough, and 
the poor young lady must have some one to s 

to, besides the parson, the lawyer, and the doctor. 
Other folks might come, mayhap, visiting at the 
Firs, but they had not come yet. So Miriam and 
Rose had things their own way ; and though Rose 
acted her part to some extent, she did nothing that 
was distasteful or unbecoming. All the needle- 
work was jointly done, and the circumstances of 
their mutual ress afforded a topic of endless 
conversation between the two young women. 
Miriam won the love of simple, gentle Florence 
before they were many days together. The differ- 
ence between them attracted each to the other. 
Florence honestly believed Miriam to be as superior 
to herself as she held Walter to be, and genuine, 
— flattery of that kind was very welcome 
to Miriam. They talked | eri about Walter, 
reading his letters and discussing them together. 
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Mrs Ritchie did not hold with ‘any girls’ receiving 
so many letters as those which came for Miss Rose 
Dixon ; but so long as none of them bore tokens 
of masculine origin, it did not so much matter, 
and all Miss Rose’s letters were directed in a fine 
sloping lady-like hand. 

Clint had taken no notice of Rose Dixon, 
beyond a surly nod in acknowledgment of her 
salutation when they met on the stairs on the 
morning after the arrival of Miriam, and a casual 
remark afterwards to his daughter that her maid 
was a good-looking girl. Florence had dreaded 
this meeting quite unreasonably, and was propor- 
tionably relieved when it had taken place, and 
when she found that she might live in the house 
for weeks without seeing its gloomy and miserable 
master. 

Miriam and Florence held solemn counsel over 
the letter in which Walter told his sister what was 
the one request he had to make to her. It was 
temperately, gravely written, and Florence fancied 
its manner and tone had been dictated by Lawrence 
Daly. This letter had come openly, addressed in 
Walter's own hand, to his sister, and Miriam knew 
that her father was aware she had received it, She 
looked forward with some trepidation to seeing 
him, though she regarded it as a good sign that he 
had not confiscated the letter. 

‘Shew it to him,’ said Florence: ‘I think the 
manly tone, the courage of it, and the respectful 
forbearance with which Walter alludes to himself, 
must touch his father.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Miriam dubiously ; ‘but I am 
afraid he will not believe in the genuineness of 
these professions. Papa’s one idea is, that no one 
a world is sincere and truth-telling but him- 


Miriam went down to the dreaded, inevitable 
dinner in fear and trembling, and kept constantly 
feeling the letter hidden in her pocket, so that the 
gesture attracted her father’s attention, and when 
they were alone, he asked her impatiently what 
she had got there. She summoned up all her 
courage, and answered : 

‘A letter from Walter, papa; he wishes me to 
make you acquainted with the contents.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said her father, and his brow was 
knit instantly with the frown she knew so well. 
«And how are the contents of this letter, which 
you disobediently receive, and your brother dis- 
obediently writes, likely to concern me ?” 

‘Papa, said Miriam, laying her hand on the 
letter on the table before her, ‘I must hear from 
my brother, and I must write to him. You have 
forbidden me to see him, and I submit to that, 
while I am in your house, but ’—— 

She was interrupted by a sudden explosion of 
wrath. Her father had been in the habit of swear- 
ing at her and Walter, to their extreme terror, 
when they were children, but she had hoped that 
now, in her early womanhood, she might be _— 
such outrageous indignity. She was undeceived. He 
poured out a torrent of oaths as he stigmatised her 
conduct as rebellious and insolent ; told her she 
had better take care how she omnes tq him, if she 
did not want to join her brother in his banishment 
from home, and, in short, raged like the madman 
his temper made him. Miriam looked at him 
steadily, listened to him for a few minutes, then 
rose, and darted through the door near her, out 
of the room. She told Florence what had passed ; 


and they were still talking of it, full of dismay, 
when a servant knocked at the door, and delivered 
a written message from Mr Clint : 

‘Put your brother’s letter in a sealed envelope, 
and send it to me.’ 

Miriam obeyed her father’s directions; and when 
the servant had retired, taking the letter, the two 
girls sat looking at one another in silence, suffering 
such misery as only domestic tyranny can inflict. 

‘What will he do?’ Florence whispered at length. 

‘God knows. Of one thing I am certain—we 
shall not know, except through Walter. He will 
not tell us. One of his favourite devices is to keep 
any one who is anxious in as much suspense and 
as long as possible.’ 

Miriam was right. Mr Clint returned the letter 
to her in a sealed envelope, but without a word, 
on the following morning; and when they met at 
dinner, he maintained an unbroken silence, not 
only on that, but on all other subjects. Miriam 
was profoundly miserable, not because her father 
did not speak to her—she found that an infliction 
easy of endurance—but because she felt the whole 
state of things so hopeless, so degrading. This was 
her own natural inalienable home, and yet she felt 
like an outcast, a beggar, a not decently tolerated 
inconvenience in it. 

‘He did not speak one word to me,’ she said to 
Florence when she escaped to her own room: ‘he 
sat there silent, looking as if he hated me, which 
I have no doubt he does.’ 

‘Don’t say anything so horrid,’ said Florence, 
shocked at Miriam’s cool convinced tone. 

‘Horrid, but quite true.’ She threw herself into 
a chair, and tapped the floor with her foot impa- 
tiently. ‘We shall know nothing, Rose, until we ~ 
hear from Walter himself the result of his appli- 
cation ; and then—when Walter is gone, I mean, 
and there is no possible danger of his finding out 
who you are; it’s some comfort that he has not 
had quite his own way in everything—I intend to 
turn my attention to getting away from this as 
soon as possible.’ 

‘Getting away from this! And how?’ 

‘How? By the only means by which a girl can 
get away from a place she does not like, in the 
only way in which she can take her fate into her 
own hands—by marrying a man who will give me 
a home of my own.’ 

‘That would be a dangerous experiment, unless 
you loved him,’ said Florence, with a — 
matronly gravity which became her well. ‘ 
there any one whom you do love, and with whom 
you ae be happier than you are here ?” 

Miriam laughed uneasily. ‘You take —_ 
thing so seriously, Rose. My rescuer is only ideal : 
he has no existence, so far as I know; he certainly 
has to be sought and found. I do not care one 
straw for any one in the world whom I should 
ever dream of marrying! But I can tell you this, 
Rose—I intend to seek and to find some one 
who will take me away from this hateful place, 
though he should be as ugly as sin, and as old as 
Methuselah ! ’ 

Florence was rather cowed by her sister-in-law’s 
stronger nature ; and she was, besides, too much 
engrossed in the sorrowful realities of her own life, 
the retrospect of her past, the long, indefinite separ- 
ation from Walter, her uneasy sense of her own 
false position, concerning which she never could 
altogether silence her conscience, to be able to 
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make the moral homily for which she felt the oc- 
casioncalled. She could not blame Miriam severely; 
she could only feel that there was a great differ- 
ence between them, and that she could never have 
proposed to herself such a way out of any position 
of trouble as a marriage without love. 

You are much better off than I am,’ Miriam 
broke out, after a brief pause. ‘You have not got 
to put up with papa; you only see him occasionally, 
by accident, and could soon avoid that, with a 
little trouble. I have always said it was well for 
Walter, for he could get away! And I will get 
away too, if I can.’ 

Three days elapsed, during which the state of 
things at the Firs remained almost unchanged. 
Mr Clint did speak occasionally to his daughter, 
but he made no reference to Walter or his letter. 
At the end of that time, Florence heard from her 
husband that he had received a communication 
from his father, couched in the sternest and coldest 
terms. ‘I asked him, through Miriam, as you 
know,’ wrote Walter, ‘to give me L.300, to join 
with Daly, and told him he should never receive 
another application for money from me, nor hear 
of me again if I were not successful. He tells me 
he ec oy to my request ; encloses the money, and 

me to understand that he requires strict 
adherence to the terms of my letter! There is 
the whole substance of his for you; there is my 
dismissal from England ; there is my father’s fare- 
well to his only son! Never mind, darling; I 
don’t, for I have your love and your truth, and you 
will welcome me home whether I am successful or 
not. But I will succeed: I am full of hope and 
confidence. I have simply acknowledged, with 
thanks, my father’s letter and its contents ; that is 
the only answer he cares to have from me. And 
now, I have nothing to think of but you and our 
long parting” And then the letter dealt in sen- 
timents wherewith we are not concerned. Flor- 
ence was very sad after she had read Walter’s 
letter. It was a great relief that his father had 
given him the money he asked for; that Walter 
was not to commence his new career with a debt 
to his generous friend; but that the father and 
son should part thus was terrible to her, quite 
ae from the share she had accepted, out of 
obedience to Walter, in this untoward family 


ry. 
Neither she nor Miriam could discover in the 
face or manner of Mr Clint any symptom of re- 
lenting towards his son, or t for his departure. 
When the day came on which Walter was to sail, 
with Daly, from Liverpool, Miriam locked herself 
into her rooms, declined all attendance except that 
of her maid—who was much pitied by the servants 
for her enforced seclusion, because her mistress was 
‘fretting ’—and sent word to her father that she 
was not well enough to appear at dinner. Mr 
Clint dined none the worse, and left the dining- 
room none the earlier ; but when he went to his 
study, he set a mark against the date of that day in 
@ private memorandum-book, and wrote out under 
it that terrible utterance of old Lear’s which says 
that ‘sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
thankless child’ It never occurred to Reginald 
Clint that he could be wrong in anything ; he never 
reflected that it was not fair to expect love and 
consideration from children to whom he had never 
shewn either, but had invariably treated with the 


opposite of both. 


Time went on, after the day of Walter's de- 
parture, very slowly and painfully to the two 
women who loved him best, and whose hearts were 
with him on his tedious and perilous voyage. A 
long period must elapse before they could have 
tidings of him. The colour faded in Florence’s 
fair cheek, and her blue eyes lost much of their 
brightness, Miriam, too, was sad and sorrowful, 
but she was also ineffably bored, which Florence 
was not, All places were alike to her without 
Walter, in one sense ; but, in another, the Firs was 
the place where she best liked to be. It was 
eloquent of Walter to her; and she took a ro- 
mantic pleasure in comparing every nook and 
corner of the unlovely old house and grounds 
with the picture which his description had sum- 
moned up in her imagination, She liked the 
Firs, but Miriam hated the po. They had as 
little society as Miriam had expected, and her 
letters to Miss Monitor were full of this grievance. 
Mr Martin, and his wife, a homely person, to whom 
Miriam would hardly have condescended, if she 
had had any choice; the ‘shady’ attorney before 
mentioned ; and the nand his wife, who were 
not to be defeated in their charitable design of 
being kind to Miriam by Mr Clint’s rudeness, 
formed their entire circle. The ‘county’ did not, 
since Mrs Clint’s death, visit at the Firs, and there 
were no neighbouring families of any gentility, 
except the three aforesaid. 

The greatest alleviation of Miriam’s lot was 
the possession of a pony, a well-bred, handsome 
animal, which had been selected for her by Mr 
Martin; to whose interposition, in his medical 
capacity, she owed her father’s consent to such an 
addition to his expenses. It was not possible that 
Florence should share her good fortune in this 
respect, which vexed Miriam; but Florence laughed 
at her vexation, drew a funny picture of the effect 
on public opinion of setting a lady’s maid on horse- 
back, and was always well content to see Miriam 
set off, attended by Robert, for the long rides in 
the autumnal mornings, which left her at leisure 
to indulge her sad thoughts and timid hopes while 
she sat at her needlework. One day, after Miriam 
had been out longer than usual, she returned in 
high spirits, and carrying a bunch of fine flowers in 
her hand. Florence, me be always kept up appear- 
ances by attending her at her toilet, was about to 
take off her hat, when Miriam forestalled her by 
tossing it on the bed, and breaking out at once 
into an account of her ‘adventures.’ 

‘Where do you suppose these flowers came 
from ?’ she asked Florence. 

‘Covent Garden, I should think,’ 

‘Just so. There’s a gentleman come down to 
the parsonage, an old acquaintance of Mr Cooke’s : 
he’s come to look at Winton—that place that’s to 
be sold, over at Stoke, you know—and he brought 
such flowers and fruit to Fanny! She would make 
me take these.’ 

Florence had never seen Miriam look so ani- 
mated. She had clipped the stalks of the flowers 
and put them in water, and now she resolutely 
began to take Miriam’s habit off, reminding her 
had ey to for 

‘You may sure I said everything against 
Winton I could possibly think of? a Miriam. 
‘I hate the place—a dull, gloomy barrack, in a 
sticky clay soil; besides, the neighbourhood is 
odious: fancy any one who has plenty of money, 
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and all England to choose from, settling down 
here!” 
‘How did Mr and Mrs Cooke like your trying to 
rsuade their friend against their neighbour- 


ood ? 
‘Oh, he isn’t a friend—he is only an acquaint- 
? 


ce. 

‘ Besides, I should have supposed a new family, 
so near as Stoke, would have been an advantage 
to yourself,’ said Florence. 

‘Oh, it isn’t a family ; it’s only one person. Mr 
St Quentin is a widower. He has just returned 
from India, and wants to buy a place in England, 
in Hampshire especially. Some one gave him an 
introduction to Cooke : he won’t employ any 
man of business in the purchase, and he came down 
to the inn. After they had seen him a few times, 
Fanny invited him to the parsonage, and there 
he is. 

‘You saw him, I suppose ?’ 

*O yes, I saw him; and he saw me’ There 
was something odd in Miriam’s deliberate tone, and 
she smiled demurely, as her eyes met those of 
Florence, reflected in the looking-glass before 
which she was seated. 

‘There’s the bell. That will do. Rose’—she 
stopped on her way to the door—‘don’t look so 
suspicious, Mr St Quentin is not far from sixty.’ 


AN OLD HIMALAYAN TOWN. 


From immemorial times, certain wild tracks 
through the mountains have served as a highway 
between the bleak steppes of Tibet and the sunny 
slopes of the lower ranges of the Himalaya. The 
wild herdsmen of the dimly known land beyond the 
snows cross to-day, as they did before William the 
Conqueror landed in England, over the Niti Pass 
and the wild currents of the Sutlej, through the 
pretty villages of Nagkunda and Muthana, through 
the pine-forest of Fagu, and over the Mashobra 
Hills, to exchange their butter and bear-skins 
for grain and knives. On a mountain, warmly 
wrapped in pine and rhododendron, and honey- 
combed with deep valleys, stands a quaint, little, 
red, wooden town, wandering up a hillside, and 
running for some distance along its crest. It stands 
about v miles deep in the mountains from the 
nearest plains ; and to reach it, you have to climb 
many a hill and cross many a brawling torrent. 
It must have been the obscurest little city in the 
world, only known to the — and swallows 
who dance for ever over the valleys. One would 
suppose that a traveller might have looked for it 
in vain among the thousand hills of the Himalaya, 
till his hair turned gray ; and so, indeed, many a 
one might; but a different fate awaited it. An 
Englishman in search of a sanitarium found it, 
after it had hidden itself successfully for—one does 
not like to say how many hundred years; ay, 
found it, and within a few years forced it to take 
a very among the pleasant places 
of the earth. e little town is now one of 
the capitals of the greatest empire in the world. 
Subject princes, mighty western nobles, and trav- 
ellers from every country, are seen in its narrow 
bazaars. Long lines of camels, and caravans of 
oxen-carts, are unceasingly, for six months of every 
year, pouring into it the luxuries of Hindustan, 
and the magnificent comforts of Europe. A thou- 
sand beautiful villas look down upon it from the 


surrounding hills; and on the splendid roads 
which lead from it in every direction may be seen, 
of a summer evening, a wonderful show of fashion 
and beauty—the créme de la créme of England in 
Asia. Amid all her greatness, however, Simla 
ngver forgets her origin, but still, as of old, barters 
with the simple shepherds of Tibet, supplying all 
the little luxuries they seek, and absorbing the 
primitive wares brought in exchange. Wild and 
unkempt-looking fellows are these Tibetans, with 
their long hair falling over their shoulders, and 
thin sheep-skins and woollen jackets hanging down 
a mass of rags and dirt. Their hairless faces, 
small squat noses, and upturned eyes, plainly 
denote their race, and contrast strangely with the 
delicate Aryan features of the Punjab hillmen. 
Always smoking long wooden pipes—like those 
of the lower classes in Germany—smiling and 
pleased at everything, ever ready for any amount 
of conversation or food, they are great favourites 
with the mountaineers of the lower ranges ; 
and, indeed, they have many very amiable and 
lovable qualities. They are eminently truthful, 
honest, and chaste, easily amused, easily satisfied, 
very sociable, and of great physical endurance. 
The women are not characterised by such strongly 
marked Tartar features as the men, and many of 
—_ are exceedingly pretty, though sadly dirty 
ways, 

A considerable number of these people remain in 
Simla during the whole summer, finding employ- 
ment as wood-cutters and coolies. Strings of them 
are always to be seen carrying in enormous beams 
from the Fagu forest. They fasten them behind 
by ropes suspended over their shoulders, and go 
staggering along almost bowed to the ground with 
the weight. You sometimes see a slight young 
girl carrying one of these huge logs—the best part 
of a young pine-tree, perhaps—and, though bent 
double with the ponderous burden, looking quite 
contented and happy, and carrying in her handa 
wooden pipe, to which she occasionally applies for 
comfort and solace. Ora whole family—papa and 
mamma, big brothers, little brothers and sisters— 
are all seen struggling along in single file, with 
loads proportioned to their respective sizes, all 
smoking, talking, and looking merry enough. 
These great pieces of timber not only stretch 
across the whole breadth of the road, but fre- 
quently stretch out far over the side, and some- 
times, indeed, are of such length that the unhappy 
coolie has to sidle along with them the whole way 
from F to Simla—about eight or ten miles. 
When riding quickly along this winding road, one 
sometimes comes very awkwardly upon these great 
timber barriers, stretching, one behind the other, 
across the path; and not unfrequently accidents 
have happened by this means ; but, generally, the 
Tibetans manage, by a twist of the body, to bring 
their beams in line with the road with astonishing 
celerity. But enough of the wood-carriers, The 
reader must come and take a look at the principal 
bazaar or street of the little town. 

A long, narrow, winding road, between wooden 
houses, stained dull red, and two stories in height, 
runs up a slight incline on a sharp hill-crest, 
dividing two valleys. The lower story of every 
house has neither doors nor windows in front, but 
is a little cave merely, serving at once as ware- 
house and workshop. Passing through this busy 
little street, you see, in turn, every trade and 
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occupation being carried on. There is a shop full 
of tailors, with high turbans on, busily at work ; 
one of them is reading in a sing-song voice to the 
others some ancient tale of Mussulman prowess, or 
of the miraculous deeds of the Prophet. In the 
little adjoining cell, or shop, as we may call it by 
courtesy, is an old gray-bearded man, brooding 
over a little earthen stove, and blowing into flame a 
few lumps of charcoal, through a little brass tube, 
with all his might. Opposite to him is sitting 
another old fellow, who is picking and catching 
at something in the fire with a pair of tiny tongs. 
One or two large gold nose-rings are lying near 
on a little tray, beside a silver bangle or two, indi- 
cating the manufactory and dépét of a goldsmith. 
After every few minutes of exertion, the two old 
gentlemen cease from their labours, to take a 
whiff from the tall hookahs standing near, and to 
exchange a friendly word with the carpenter who 
works in the little hole on the opposite side of the 
street. At present, this artisan is bending over a 
piece of wood he holds between his toes, and into 
which he is drilling an eyelet with an instrument 
that looks like a child’s bow. Near him, his son, 
also sitting on his haunches, on the floor, and 
holding between his toes a half-made comb, is 
vigorously working with a tool, suggesting the 
idea of some horrible instrument of torture, but 
really acting in the capacity of a saw. Strewed 
about the floor are a plank or two ; some unfinished 
pieces of work; a couple of long pipes; a small, 
naked, crawling child ; and a piece of sugar-cane. 
From a neighbouring shop, sounds of animated 
conversation strike upon the ear. <A grain-mer- 
chant, surrounded by little bags of corn and boxes 
of flour, is sitting in a remote corner of his shop, 
wrapped up closely in a dirty-white cloth, and 
without moving his hands, is raising his head to 
suck the fragrant hookah, Half-a-dozen of his 
clients are attempting to bargain with him, and 
sitting in a row on their hams in front, are all 
talking at once. Proudly conscious of his mono- 
poly, he does not trouble himself to bandy idle 
words, but, with all the patience of the oriental, 
calmly waits till they have made up their minds 
to pay his price for whatever they may happen 
to want. In the opposite corner, an enormously 
obese old man is stretched out at full length, 
sound asleep. This is the shopkeeper’s venerable 
parent, who has retired from active life, and pen- 
sioned himself on his son. But we must Pp 
into a tiny little place about the size of a rabbit- 
hutch, next door to the grain-merchant’s shop. 
An aged gentleman, with huge brass-rimmed spec- 
tacles, is fingering delicately with a wire forceps 
some hard, gray, little particles collected in an 
iron dish. Presently, he picks out one, and applies 
it to a very small grindstone, the handle of which 
he turns with his great toe. This is a jeweller, as 
you can see by the little papers of green and 
_— stones exposed on a board, lying beside 
im ; and he is putting faces on rough garnets 
which have been brought to him by some of the 
neighbouring villagers. His grandson, a fat little 
urchin, in summer costume—a yard of string—is 
sitting gravely in front of him, reading out of a 
very ancient-looking book in Hindi character. 
It is the whole library of the family, and the 
old man has known it well since the day he first 
read it to his grandpapa in the same ancestral 
little shop. But still he appears to be interested, 


and every now and then pauses in his work to 
exclaim ‘Wah! wah!’ as an incident of peculiar 
interest is arrived at. To the eastern mind novelty 
has no charms ; and a book with which the reader 
is familiar is regarded as an old tried friend, who 
will not disappoint by any unanticipated dull- 
ness, or dita the mind by any unlooked-for 
brilliancy. 

We must visit one more shop in the bazaar—the 
largest and one of the most important—the sweet- 
meat shop. We had better not enter, though, as 
the floor is honey-combed with numerous little 
clay ovens, and there would be no little danger of 
being precipitated into a caldron of liquid toffy. 
Four—dreadfully unclad—men, carefully oiled, to 

rotect their skin against the great heat, are mov- 
ing about with long iron spoons, stirring here and 
mixing there, or kneading into little fids various 
compounds of coarse sugar and rancid butter. The 
outcome of their labours is exposed to view on a 
broad board. Candies, rocks, and toffies of every 
shape, but all of the same light-brown colour, 
buried in flies and wasps, both dead and alive, are 
heaped up in brass dishes or little wooden plat- 
forms. A stray child, the colour of the confections, 
has got mixed up with them, and is languidly 
sucking a column of ‘lump of delight’ nearly as 
big as its leg. Less fortunate youngsters are seen 
hovering about, regaling themselves with the savoury 
smells which issue forth. Now and then, some big 
hill-man purchases for a few little shells a block otf 
one of the dishes, and straightway goes out into the 
road, seats himself on his heels, and devours it, to 
the great entertainment of a swarm of naked little 
urchins and a — dog or two. 

All over India, sweetmeats are consumed as a 
substantial article of food. A native when travel- 
ling seldom eats anything else ; and between the 
two great meals, at all times, he whiles away the 
long noon of the Indian summer day by sucking 
lollipops or candy between the whiffs of his hookah. 
Large dishes of sweetmeats are very common pres- 
ents to make on religious festivals or domestic red- 
letter days ; and when a Hindu wants to be very 
merry or very dissipated, he never gets drunk, as a 
Scotchman does, but goes to a ‘mithai’ shop, and 
makes himself ill with candied sugar. 

Now that we have shopped a little in the bazaar, 
let us take a stroll through it. It is thronged with 
natives, from the scarlet and golden messenger of 
the British government, to our old friends, the 
wild dirty Tibetans, Sauntering in a bazaar is the 
summum bonum of life to a Hindu. Standing 
chatting in the middle of the roadway, or smoking 
a pipe with some friends in a shop, or sitting on 
the edge of the gutter, quietly contemplating the 
passers-by, he is perfectly happy. Within twenty 
yards is one of the grandest scenes in the world— 
a splendid panorama of hill and valley, with the 
eternal snows as a background on one side, while 
on the other the view melts away into the distant 
plains across which the great Sutlej is seen like a 
silver band. But to our brown friends such things 
possess no attraction. The bustle, the closen 
the smells, the flies, the pariah dogs, the unown 
children of the kennel, and all the other attractions 
of the bazaar, are to them more pleasing than the 
majestic tranquillity of mountain, and valley, and 
far-off plain. But we ought not to be too severe on 
the bazaar ; it has its — and pretty objects 
now and again. See long line of horsemen, 
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coming slowly along with the stout little gentle- 
man riding in front. He is a mountain chieftain, 
whose home is a lonely castle on a hillside, over- 
looking a great rich valley which is his own. One 
cannot help observing how gallantly he is dressed ; 
in gay, but well-matched colours, and cloth of the 
richest material. The horsemen behind are his 
suite. One is probably his commander-in-chief 
(for he is sure to have an army, however small), 
another the keeper of his privy purse, others lords 
in waiting, and so on. 1 fine little gentlemen in 
their way, and men in authority. Simla is ‘town’ 
to them, the metropolis of civilisation ; the bazaar 
is Regent Street and Cheapside in one. As they 
pass, the come to their thresholds and 
make low salaams. The stout little princé who is 
passing is the representative of a family which for 
generations has been to their ancestors and them- 
selves the ideal of greatness, the incarnation of 
power, the pink of nobility. Is it not recorded in 
their unwritten traditions how his grandfather, at 
the head of a great army, drove back the Goorkhas, 
who were hovering over the town, and then, out of 
mere light-heartedness, looted it himself, and car- 
ried away its female population, to a woman; and 
how, when the carpenter and goldsmith and sweet- 
meat men went, as a deputation from the burghers, 
to expostulate with him, he relented, and wept on 
their necks, and promised to give them back one- 
half of their wives and daughters, on condition of 
receiving a sum of tribute-money yearly for ever ; 
and how they only got their grandmammas after 
all. With such ns living in their memory, how 
can they help honouring and fearing those of their 
rajahs who are still left to them. 

Look at those gaily dressed, fair, and pretty 
women ; they come from the valleys immediately 
under the snowy range, to buy the nose-rings and 
bangles which their souls love. Although some 
of them have two or three real husbands, they are 
good and happy women, and have pleasant homes 
among those giant mountains of the Himalaya 
beyond the Sutlej. Theirs is a cool fruit-growing 
land, abounding in peaches, strawberries, walnuts, 
and grapes ; and their fair pretty faces, and their 
merry, wholesome laughter, speak of the happy 
glens from which they come. 

To all these people, Simla is just what it was 
before the irrepressible English found it. It is 
their own town still ; and if the English left India 
to-morrow, it would go on making its nose-rin 
and sweetmeats ; and, beyond a passing remar: 
the simple dwellers among the mountains would 
never note the change. 


A RACE FOR LIFE 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


Tue giant meant well and kindly, but when 
Bayard’s wants had been attended to, I made 
him understand, not only that I chose to enter 
the tavern, but that I had some hopes of making 
a better impression on its master than the son 
oo to deem probable. Esau shook his 
shaggy head; but without further remonstrance 
he guided me through a yard: encumbered with 
timber and fragments of wagons, to where I 
could have a good and close view of the principal 
room of this weird hostelry. A long, low, bare- 


looking apartment it was, with a few tawdry 


French prints, chiefly representing Napoleonic vic- 
tories, on the walls of unpainted wood, and with 
long tables running uP well-nigh from the caver- 
nous fire-place to the ill-fitting door at the opposite 
end. Sitting on a stool by the fire—for, warm as 
was the night, several logs were blazing on the 
hearth, while three or four Mexican lamps, perched 
on brackets, lighted the room—was a tall, a very 
tall elderly man, with white hair and a ragged gray 
beard. He was clad in a hunting-shirt of bleached 
deerskin, daintily worked in bead-embroidery and 
floss-silk by the hands of squaws, but soiled and 
smirched ; and beneath this appeared an old pair of 
Confederate cavalry overalls, while the feet were 
shod with moccasins of Indian make. Over the 
old man’s head hung a long, brass-mounted rifle, 
and as he sat, with his face hidden by his hands, 
I saw the fire-light play on the silver-plated butt 
of a pistol that projected from his breast-pocket. 
In a corner of the room, busy at her task of 
knitting, was a hunch-backed, dwarfish girl, with 
very splendid sable hair, arranged with some atten- 
tion to effect, a wry, malicious mouth, and fiery 
black eyes, that had a wistful expression as they 
turned towards the door. Miss Nelly, doubtless, 
I did not hesitate a moment, but straight 
into the room, while Esau, in alarm, fled away, I 
ne to warn other travellers not to imitate my 
rashness, ‘Miss Nelly Harper,’ I said, ‘I have 
heard that you have a kind heart as well as a 
clever head. I’ve come to ask you to use both, 
for once, to me a man, a friend of your father’s 
before he was ill, to get quickly on to Montana, 
where his brother’s life depends on’—— 

‘Hush!’ said the deformed girl, almost solemnly, 
as all sorts of varied expressions played, like the 
hovering tints of the rainbow, about her keen white 
face; ‘he has noticed you. Heaven be good to 
you. I can’t get atween him and you.’ 

For the old man had risen, and his eyes, blazing 
like two live coals, were fixed upon me, ‘Here ye 
are!’ he cried, in a high shrill voice that sounded 
like the scream of a bird of prey. ‘I heard you, 
stranger, far off on the parara, and I said, grist to 
the mill, grass to the scythe, flesh to the shambles! 
Long before Jerusalem war builded, it war written 
that you war to come here this night, and that I 
war to be here, waiting—waiting for the fulfilling 
of judgment! Go down on your knees—on your 
knees, ye poor miserable human creature, and say 
a prayer, if ye know one, for lo! the Hour is come!’ 
And as the madman, for such I could not doubt 
that he was, concluded this frantic harangue, he 
suddenly drew and cocked his pistol, and pointed 
it at my head. 

‘Don’t flinch!’ murmured the low sweet voice 
of the deformed girl, in tones too low to reach the 
ear of the excited master of the house; ‘it’s your 
only chance. Don’t swerve a hair-breadth. The 
pedler did, and the nigger did. You keep still.’ 

‘I can draw a bead!’ shouted the old man boast- 
fully, ‘on slinking coyoté or dling mink, on 
loping pronghorn, or on painted Indian, ay! or on 
white man either; so take that!’ and suiting the 
action to the word, he fired, the pistol-ball i 
so close to my ear that I had need of all my nerve 
to enable me to stand my ground unflinchingly. 
The girl’s advice, I felt, was good; and though the 
natural instinct of self-preservation made my fin- 
gers tingle to grasp my own revolver and defend 
my life, I remained passive, with my own eyes 
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steadily fixed on the threatening ones of the furious 
being ates me. I fully expected that the other 
five shots would come whizzing in succession, but 
in this I was agreeably disappointed. After staring 
at me for two or three minutes, with menacin 
gestures and frothing mouth, the gaunt landlo 
thrust the revolver back into his pocket. ‘One!’ 
he muttered hoarsely, more after the fashion of a 
drunken man who talks to himself, than of one 
who wishes to be heard. And then the idea, that 
this was some unholy ordeal, some direful test, to 
which the caprice of a lunatic exposed me, forced 
itself upon me more strongly than before. If so, 
I had passed unharmed through the first stage, and 
now, what fresh trials were to follow? I was not 
long left in doubt. ‘’Twar written in the Book of 
the Stars! ’Twar set down, verse and chapter, 
before Job or Pharaoh!’ cried old Harper, again 
turning his flaming eyes on me; and snatchin 
down the long brass rifle that hung on the wa 
over his head, he drew back the hammer with a 
jerk as he brought the piece to his shoulder. ‘I'll 
crease ye, stranger, as 1’ve done, many’s the day, 
to mustangs on the plains, Strike me blind, but 
I’ll crease ye!’ And he took a slow, deliberate 
aim. My patience an to evaporate, and I 
almost reproached myself for not having seized the 
momentary opportunity of the host’s back being 
turned to me, to shoot this madman down. Now 
I must endure a new freak of his crazy fancy, and 
one which might end less bloodlessly than the last. 
It was too late for resistance, and to remonstrate 
was idle. I stood quite quiet, confronting the 
frenzied being on whose whim my life depended; 
but, with all my assumed composure, my heart 
lea wildly and my cheek ileneiee’, and the 
click of Miss Nelly’s knitting-needles, which she 
was now plying with the regularity of some ma- 
ey in motion, grated on my ear as if it had 
been the sound of a grave-digger’s spade. The old 
man’s words, which would probably have been 
enigmatical to an untravelled Englishman, were 
intelligible enough to me. I had often heard of, 
though I had never seen, that extraordinary feat of 
marksmanship which only a few of the choicest 
hunters have sufficient skill to perform, and which 
consists in capturing a wild horse, without subject- 
ing it to serious injury, by means of a ball that 

es the neck, close at its junction with the 
shoulder. A well-directed shot in this quarter will 
often bring down the finest and fleetest mustang, 
stunned and stupefied, but not disabled, when the 
lariat and the lasso have failed to secure him. 
But the probability of maiming or killing, by a 
deviation of even a half-inch, is so great as to 
render even veteran backwoodsmen reluctant to try 
the experiment, which was now, it seemed, to be 
renewed for my benefit. There was somethin 
provoking in the coolness with which the deforme 
girl seemed to await the result of the shot. 

Mr Harper was a long time in taking aim, scan- 
ning his animated target very carefully from 
behind the sights of his rifle, and adjusting the 
butt to his shoulder as nicely as a surgeon prepares 
his instruments for some delicate and difficult 
operation. Delirium tremens, as I bethought me, 
was not likely to assist the steadiness of a sharp- 
shooter, and I have never been more uncomfort- 
able in my life during the moments that intervened 
between the levelling of the weapon and the 
supreme instant when I saw a stream of ruddy 


flame burst from the muzzle, and as quickly I felt 
an unpleasantly warm sensation, as if a heated iron 
had been roughly passed across the crown of my 
head, while the felt hat I wore, perforated by the 
bullet, as I afterwards discovered, fell off and 
dropped with a dull thud to the ground. 

clo, cried the old man, in the same husky 
voice as before. Instinctively my hand sought the 
butt-end of my revolver. Come what might, I 
would endure no more of these sharp tests. If 
any more gunpowder were to be burned, I would 
take my share in the fray, and not submit to a 
third frolic of so dangerous a sort. But already m 
strange entertainer had flung aside gun and pistol. 
‘Wrastle a fall!’ he cried; ‘yea, wrastle a fall. 
He that overcometh shall be master and lord ; he 
that hath the worst shall be bondsman or slain !’ 
And he advanced towards me, extending his 
gigantic arms, like those of some Brobdingnag 


spider, and grimacing horribly. 

‘Take dad at his word!’ murmured Miss Nelly, 
very cautiously. 

I had scanty time for my decision. To kill this 
madman, or to accept his challenge, was the awk- 
ward alternative before me. To reason with him 
was of course hopeless. And yet to close with such 
an antagonist—who, old as he was, far s d 
me in stature and in breadth of chest, and who 
came furiously on, agitating his great arms like the 
sails of a windmill—with the —. prospect of 
being bound or slain in case of defeat, was no light 
task. Should I shoot him, and make a running 
fight for life across the prairie, with the avengers 
of blood behind? No. I would take the hunch- 
backed girl’s advice ; and so, without much time for 
reflection, I laid aside my pistol, and the grapple 

Old Harper’s muscles, hardened by labour, 
were like iron, and I have no doubt but that a few 
years earlier, he would have overthrown me with 
ease ; but I had the advantage of my youthful limbs 
and longer wind, and had, b a good fortune, as 
a South Lancashire lad, a good knowledge of trips, 
backfalls, and the other tricks of the wrestler. 
Still, the giant nearly crushed my ribs under his 
bear-like hug; and his very weight and the fury of 
his efforts must have borne me down, when very 
luckily his heel hitched upon a jagged pine-knot in 
the roughly planked floor, and he stumbled. In- 
stantly, and in a sort of despair, I put forth the 
remains of my —— and my towering adver- 
sary fell with a crash upon the ground, ing 
me with him. Then my knee was pressed upon 
his breast-bone, and I kept him down. 

‘Three,’ gasped the old man. ‘Three. Stranger, 
you’ve won, Take my scalp, or clap a cowhide 
thong round my wrists, for you are master now.’ 

‘I don’t wish you any harm, Mr Harper,’ I 
answered ; ‘and if you will not try to do any to 
me, you can rise, and welcome. I came here 
wishing to give no offence to you or toany one. I 
am bound on a long journey over the prairies, and 
I wanted to get you to help me on my way, that is 
all. Don’t you remember me, George Fern ?’ 

‘Whipped by a Britisher!’ said old Harper, 
slowly rising, as he stretched himself and gathered 
breath. ‘ Well, ’twar a fair fight, and a fair fall. I 
bear no malice, colonel.—Nelly, where’s the bottle ?” 

I confess that it was not without considerable 

isgivings that I watched the deformed girl as she 
produced from a rs a bottle containing 
whisky, and a glass, which the landlord filled once, 
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twice, and thrice, each time tossing down the raw 
spirit as if it were so much clear water. How if 
the fiery drink should bring on a new paroxysm, 
and put my life in peril for the fourth time! But 
such was not the result ; and indeed it is hard to 

redicate the exact effect of alcohol on a man who 
. excess has brought his constitution into so ab- 
normal a state as that of Mr Samuel Harper. If 
anything, the liquor seemed to sober him and calm 
his nerves rather than to add to his excitement. 
His frenzy had passed away abruptly, but it was 
not, at least immediately, succeeded by the fit of 
abject despondency and palsied feebleness, which 
is the commonest feature of his miserable com- 

laint. He could talk now, sensibly and co- 

erently, and our acquaintance was soon on the 
old friendly footing. One of the chief Western 
virtues is that of hospitality, and I had no reason 
to complain of this singular host’s indifference to 
my comforts. I must have something to eat, at 
once, while Nelly, and black Sophy, and black 
Juba, got my room ‘fixed, and clean sheets on ~ 
bed; and my having supped at the Hillsboroug 
farm was no reason for my not partaking of a 
second supper there, at the tavern. So Esau was 
called in by his sister, and bidden to kill a fowl and 
pull down a flitch from the chimney ; and three 
or four coloured servants came creeping in from 
hiding-holes, on hearing the welcome news that 
master’s temporary indisposition was ha pily over 
and that no more broken bones or bloods ed ne 
be anticipated for the present. 

It was a very odd sensation, that of sitting at 
meat with a host whose only solicitude seemed to 
be that I should eat and drink more than was 
good for me, in the over-bountiful fashion of a 
backwoods Amphitryon, and who really appeared 
to have forgotten his late endeavours to stave in 
my ribs, as well as the gun and pistol practice that 
had preceded it ; but I was not imprudent enough 
to allude to the stormy beginning of our interview. 
Esau clapped me on the back, and guffawed with 
calf-like good-humour ; and Miss Nelly was very 
attentive and gracious in her quiet way ; and in 
the demeanour of both brother and sister I could 
trace somewhat of unspoken congratulations at my 
escape. 

‘The pedler and the nigger, however,’ I be- 
thought myself, remembering the words of the 
landlord’s daughter, ‘were not, I am afraid, quite 
so fortunate.’ 

There was nothing of a mystic character, now, 
in old Harper’s conversation, and he was again the 
shrewd, bluff personage that I had always con- 
sidered him, good-natured withal, for he shewed 
a real desire to expedite my passage across the 
prairies. 

‘I wish Seth and Shem war here,’ he said, 
thoughtfully, after a time; ‘they’d ha known, 
better than me, what’s stirring on the plains, and 
may be they ’d ha ridden out as far as Fort Scott to 
put the colonel well forrard on his road. I can’t 
send Esau: somebody ’d steal his dog-teeth” 

Esau, accepting this allusion to his simplicity 
with the most good-tempered indifference, munched 
his bacon in silence; but Nelly suggested that 
Jem Garnham’s wagon-train could not by this time 
be above three hundred miles off, that the wagons 
in question would travel rapidly, having plenty of 
spare beasts, and nothing but light goods when 
ence the government stores should be delivered 


at Fort Scott; and that if, by riding hard, I 
could overtake them before they entered upon the 
Indian Territory, I could make the remainder of 
the journey in tolerable safety, under the protec- 
tion of the caravan, and its mounted escort of 
United States dragoons. 

‘Nelly is right,’ said the landlord decidedly. 
‘Mind ye, Mr Fern, you’ll have to ride as if fifty 
Apache Indians war whooping and shaking their 
lances close behind ; but it’s better to ride here in 
the States, where the only risky creatures are white 
men, than where every bush may hide a warrior, 
and the only milestones are bleached bones—not of 
cattle, all on ’em. You shall have, for seventy 
dollars, the pick of the mustangs in the corral here ; 
Esau will guide you out for a bit ; and I’ll take as 
good care of your nag as if he were in his stable at 
St Louis. hen you get to Bill Naylor's station, 
the beast you buy of me will be about rubbed out, 
I guess; but I’ll pen you a line that’ll make it sure 
you get a mount, without being put through the 
mill more than reason ; and Bill, he’ll give you a 
hint or two; and next you’ll reach Hartmann’s 
Ranch, and the old Dutchman will send you on; 
and, if you are the man I take you for, you’ll over- 
haul Jem Garnham afore you hear the war-whoop 
or the whiz of an arrow. Shirk the towns. Bate- 
ville rowdies would be sure to get up a muss with 
a strange Britisher. And now, go to bed, I advise, 
for you’ll need to be astir early. 

Fatigued as I was, and exhausted in mind and 
body by the wearing emotions that I had already 
gone through, I slept like a tired child under the 
roof of the man who had thrice constructively 
attempted my life, but the value of whose assist- 
ance in my hazardous enterprise it was difficult to 
appraise too highly. And, soon after sunrise, I 
awoke to find the white-haired giant standing at 
my bedside, and gazing down at me with no un- 
friendly eyes, as he shook me by the shoulder. 

‘Time to look alive! Nelly’s making a brew of 
hot coffee for you, and the men are haltering up 
the mustangs for you to make a choice easy,’ said 
old Sam, and thereupon left me to make my toilet 
as rapidly as I could. In the long room which had 
been the scene of the previous night’s encounter I 
found the table of ill-planed boards partially 
covered with a cloth, and loaded with pumpkin- 
pie and steaming hominy, with hot cakes, venison 
steaks, aye pigs honeycomb, and all the endless 
adjuncts of an American breakfast. There was 
wine, and there was whisky, and German lager- 
beer, in addition to the fragrant coffee which Miss 
Nelly had prepared. Big Esau, booted for the road, 
gave me a benign grin of welcome ; and his sister, 
whose naturally crabbed temper was perpetually at 
variance with the equally natural tenderness of her 
heart, rated me, half-sportively, on the unconscion- 
able time which I had consumed in getting up. 

‘ Guess you Britishers think riding the pararas is 
like going to take the air in that High Park, or 
whatever you call it, that you’ve got to London, 
and do be boasting about, as I’ve read the St 
Louis’ paper. Youll learn the differ atween ’em 
afore long. No need to tie your cravat and brush 
your hair so careful, as if you were going to dine 
at the White House. People on the plains need to 
sleep with one eye open, if they hope to keep their 
heads as nature made ’em, with a scalp on them.’ 

While saying this, and much more, with con- 
siderable tartness of tone and manner, the deformed 
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irl was hospitably intent on replenishing my 
the Taos whisky and the 
cognac on my acceptance, and on piling up my — 
with hot waffle-cakes and venison collops, as if she 
believed me to be suffering from actual famine. 
Her father and brother chuckled with delight at 
her remarks, and it was plain to me that she was 
regarded as the established wit of the family. 

As I proceeded with my breakfast under such 
auspices as these, I could scarcely believe that the 
occurrences of the last night had taken place other- 
wise than in a dream. Yet there before me sat 
old Harper, betraying neither by word nor look 
the slightest recollection of the little episode of 
yesterday, and as amicable as if he had been in 
the daily habit of grazing the crania of his best 
friends with rifle-balls, and of challenging all 
customers to endure the wager of battle. His 
hands, I noticed, were a little tremulous, and his 
eyes bloodshot and unsteady, so that I inwardly 
congratulated myself that there was no immediate 
probability of my being again required to do duty 
as a living target; but if, as seemed not unlikely, a 
fit of the ‘ shaking horrors’ should presently super- 
vene, it was clear that the old gentleman had his 
wits about him, and that the alcohol which, even 
at that early hour, he quaffed with familiar uncon- 
cern, appeared rather to act as a sedative than as 
a stimulant upon his soddened nerves. 

‘And now, Mister, for the mustangs!’ said the 
master of the house, when I could not be persuaded 
to eat or drink any more. ‘I calculate I must loan 

ou a saddle, for yours won't fit the withers of 
Todian ponies, not once in ten times.’ And with- 
out more delay we went to the corral, where, after 
ne a number of half-wild steeds, chiefly 
piebald, roan, or silver-gray in colour, my choice 
fell on a dark chestnut, the sinewy limbs, wide 
chest, and fiery eye of which gave promise of 
strength and endurance. 

‘Right you are, colonel !’ said the landlord, with 
an approving slap of his heavy hand upon my 
arm. ‘There are four, yonder, in the lot, just equal 
in value, to a red cent, and worth ten dollars 
apiece more nor the others: that chestnut is one 
of ’em. I’d have picked out the roan there, if 

ou ’d been a dozen pounds weightier in the scales ; 
ut you’ve got a good one for pace, or my name 
is not Harper, 

Presently I had shaken hands with my antagonist 
of the night before, had taken a respectful leave 
of Miss Nelly, and, mounted on the chestnut, was 
scouring the country on what Big Esau, who rode 
beside me on a powerful northern horse fit to 
bear his weight, was pleased to call the Western 
Trail, As we ——, the bank of the little 
river which we had to ford, almost at starting, I 
looked back towards the house I had left, to wave 
my hand once more to my late entertainers. Yes; 
there was Harper's Tavern, conspicuous on the 
rising ground; and there, on a knoll before the 
door, stood, towering colossal against the radiant 
eastward sky, the tall form of the host, shading 
his eyes with his hat as he watched our progress ; 
while beside him, like a dwarf beside a giant, was 
the stunted figure of the recetied, gp girl. I 
flourished my hat high above my head in parting 
salutation, and then the rank vegetation beside the 
river shut them out from my view. The river, or, 
as Esau called it, the creek, had little water in 
it at that time of the year, and we crossed it with 


ip, 


t ease. like the ang said 

u, as we te) ether up the o ite 
slope. ‘I have thet river fter a feahet, 
when the water war coming down in flood, yaller 
as gold, and boiling like a big kettle, and I don’t 
think I was ever so skeared, or so kinder thankful 
as when the beast I rode got its feet on hard 
ground again. ’Twar touch and go, that !’ 

Esau rode with me for about twenty-four miles, 
as nearly as I could judge, and then we halted for 
a short interval of rest, and ate some morsels of 
venison and corn-bread, while the horses cropped 
the crisp grass of the prairie. Then we again 
mounted, my guide to return home, I to push on, 
alone. ‘I’ve took a sort o’ fancy to you, Mister,’ 
said the big simple fellow, as we shook hands; 
‘but I did look on you as a treed coon, last night. 
’Tain’t allays so snugly settled when father’s ugly.’ 

‘As in the cases of the pedler and the negro, 
I suppose ?’ said I drily. 

‘Best make a forget of that!’ returned Esau 
hastily. ‘The trail’s right afore you, and I wish 
you luck.’ 

So off we rode briskly on our several roads. 
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Goop news, in brief telegrams, has been received 
from the Eclipse Expedition, The weather was 
fine at all the stations from which reports have 
been received ; good photographs were taken, and 
the observations made with the polariscope and 
spectroscope were satisfactory. From this success 
we may hope that on a full discussion of all the 
reports, large additions will be made to our know- 
ledge of the constitution of the sun. Meanwhile, 
Mr Proctor, in a communication to the Astronomical 
Society, shews reason for believing that the spots 
on the sun are an effect of volcanos, roused, as it 
appears, into activity by the relative proximity of 
the planets. This view is supported by the fact, 
that earthquakes and volcanic eruptions occur most 
frequently on our globe when the moon is nearest 
tous. Even the small changes produced by tidal 
action were supposed, by the late Sir John Her- 
schel, to have an exciting effect on volcanos in the 
neighbourhood of the coast. ‘And if” says Mr 
Proctor, ‘the mightiest of the planets sympathises 
with solar action—if, when the sun is most dis- 
turbed, the belts of Jupiter are also subject (as of 
late and in 1860) to strange phenomena of change 
—how readily do we find an explanation of what 
would otherwise seem so mysterious, when we 
remember that, as Jupiter disturbs the mighty 
mass of the sun, so the sun would reciprocally 
disturb the mass of the largest of his attendant 
orbs.’ 

The Astronomer-royal for Scotland, in his last 
annual address to the Board of Visitors of the 
Edinburgh Observatory, presents another aspect 
of the solar question. He states that he finds a 
correspondence between the sunspot period and 
the cycle of temperature, as shewn by the under- 
ground thermometers under his charge. It seems 
likely that meteorologists will have in future to 


bestow more attention on the sun than hitherto, 
for astronomical observers in other places are 
discovering coincidences in other phenomena as 
well as in temperature. The observer at Toronto 
believes that he has made out a connection 
between the annual rainfall at that place and the 
sunspots ; and at Oxford, eight years’ observation 
of the direction of the wind shews that it has a 
regular amount of range between the maximum 
and the minimum of visible sunspots. From this 
we may infer that local meteorological observa- 
tions will henceforth be discussed with reference 
to the grand periodical phenomena of the sun. 

The reappearance of Encke’s comet has Jed Pro- 
fessor Stanley Jevons to offer a suggestion to the 
Manchester Philosophical Society that the reappear- 
ance of the comet, in always somewhat shorter 
periods, may be reconciled with known physical 
laws, instead of assuming, as astronomers now do, 
that space is pervaded by a resisting medium. For 
this, Professor Jevons would substitute electric 
action. ‘If, he says, ‘the approach of a comet to 
the sun causes the development of electricity, 
arising from the comet’s motion, a certain resist- 
ance is at once accounted for. Wherever there is 
an electric current, some heat will be produced, and 
sooner or later radiated into space, so that the 
comet in each revolution will lose a small portion 
of its total energy.... The question is thus 
resolved into one concerning the probability that 
a comet would experience electric disturbance in 
approaching the sun. Evidence now exists that 
there is a close magnetic relation between the sun 
and planets. If, as is generally believed, the sun- 
spot periods depend on the motion of the planets, 
a small fraction of the planetary energy must be 
expended.... Is there not, then, a reasonable 
probability that the light of the aurora represents 
an almost infinitesimal fraction of the earth’s 
energy, and that, in like manner, the light of 
Encke’s comet represents a far larger fraction of its 
energy ?” 

In the Journal of the United Service Institution, 
Mr Andrew Murray recalls attention to the experi- 
ments made a few years ago with the turbine as a 
propeller for ships, and advocates further trials. 
Among engineers it is commonly admitted that, 
with the paddle-wheel and the screw, one-third of 
the horse-power is lost : whether the same or any 
amount of loss attends the use of the turbine, 
remains to be proved. For the information of 
unprofessional readers, we explain that the turbine 
is a water-wheel placed horizontally, and fed with 
water from a height or from a pump. In some 
parts of Tyrol and Switzerland, there are large 
factories in which the whole power is derived from 
a turbine driven with great velocity by the water 
of a mountain brook. In the case of a ship, the 
water would be admitted through openings in the 
bottom: this water would be driven out at the 
stern by the turbine, and, as a natural consequence, 
the vessel would move in the opposite direction. 
The swifter the discharge at the stern, the greater 
would be the vessel’s speed. 


Once more a Channel Ferry is talked about, and a 
scheme has been originated by French and English 
engineers for a line of steamers which shall carry 
railway trains six times a day from Dover to Calais 
and back, These steamers are to be 450 feet long, 
each to be fitted with engines capable of working 
up to 7000 horse-power. The paddle-wheels, fifty 
feet in diameter, are to move independently of 
each other, so that the vessels can be turned in 
any direction with rapidity and nicety—a t 
advantage on Age a landing-place. There 
are to be two decks: on the lower one, two lines 
of rails will be laid, which, in two divisions, will 
admit a train of thirty carriages. In fine weather, 
the e will occupy seventy, and in bad 
weather, ninety minutes ; the passengers being at 
liberty to leave the carriages and walk or recline 
in well-sheltered saloons. 

The British government is to be asked to do 
what is needful to accommodate such vessels in 
Dover harbour; and on the French side, a harbour 
is to be constructed in the sea about a mile north- 
east of the present pier at Calais. A massive semi- 
circular breakwater is to be built, and this, pre- 
senting its curved side to the sea, will form the 
outer wall of the harbour, and shelter all that lies 
between it and the shore. These are the principal 
features of the scheme, by which, as the promoters 
say, they could carry nearly 3000 passengers, 
and nearly 3000 tons of goods, every day across 
the Channel without discomfort or damage. The 
building of the steamers, the harbour, and ap- 
proaches would, it is thought, require two years 
and a half. This is a grand scheme; but we 
believe it will be found possible to effect the 
object desired in much less time and at much less 
cost, 

At recent meetings of the Entomological Society, 
particulars have been given of experiments made 
with certain dyes on the colour of insects, Remark- 
able effects can be produced by dipping insects into 
aniline or magenta dye, or by exposing them to 
the vapour of ammonia, or cyanide of potassium, as 
some parts of the body or wings take up the colour, 
while others remain unaltered. It is obvious that 
insects thus treated might be exhibited as freaks 
of Nature, or varieties before unknown ; collectors 
and amateurs in entomology would therefore do 
well to be on their guard against tricky dealers 
in insects. 

In the Proceedings of the same Society an interest- 
ing account is given of the silkworm which feeds 
on oak-leaves, and of its rearing and treatment by 
the Chinese in their silk-producing establishments. 
The adaptation of means to ends according to 
season and temperature is characteristic and ingeni- 
ous, and the narrative may be commended to the 
— of naturalists, as well as to dealers in 
8 

Among painful incidents in the history of a 
family are signs of idiocy as a child grows up; 
and it becomes at times an important question to 
ascertain whether the mental defect existed at birth, 
or was occasioned by subsequent injury. Dr Lang- 
don Down shews in a paper On the Relation of 
Teeth and Mouth to Mental Development, read before 
the Odontological Society, that it is possible, by an 
examination of the mouth, to answer the question 
above referred to. He bases his conclusion on 
a careful investigation into the bodily condition of 
nearly a thousand feeble-minded youth, during 
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which he found, in the greater number of cases, 
that he could indicate the period at which the 
idiocy or imbecility commenced, and predicate in 
some degree the amount of improvement which 
physical, intellectual, and moral training might 
possibly effect. Many anxious parents have been 
relieved by being assured that their child had not 
been born an idiot, since they might thus put aside 
the dreadful suspicion of having transmitted heredi- 
tary insanity. In one instance, Dr Down was able 
to refer the origin of want of mental power in a 
young girl to a sunstroke in the tropics. In this 
case, the condition of the mouth and teeth would 
afford a clue to the date at which the brain began 
to fail, and thus render possible a comparison with 
the date of the sunstroke. 

From even this brief notice, an idea may be 
formed of the importance of Dr Down’s researches ; 
and, although it is true that idiocy may be traced 
by other organs, the eyes and ears, for example, and 
in other bodily defects, yet examination of the 
mouth appears to afford the best means of arriving 
at conclusions in cases which otherwise would bafile 
investigation. By taking models of malformed 
palates in parents and children, through a few 
generations, the gradual deterioration of the race, 
till it sank into congenital imbecility, might be 
read as clearly as in a book. 

At the Manchester Philosophical Society, a paper 
was read by Mr J. Barrow On Tricophyton Ton- 
surans, which is another name for that unpleasant 
disease known as ringworm. In this paper, the 
disease is shewn to be a vegetable parasite, which 
burrows in the skin of persons predisposed to its 
attacks, and these are usually persons of weak 
general health. In many instances, the parasitic 
plant burrows so deeply that the skin may be 
destroyed by carbolic or nitric acid, without touch- 
ing the disease. Noticing this, Mr Barrow has 
come to the conclusion that, as light and air are 
essential to the growth of plants, if these vegetable 
parasites could be entirely excluded therefrom they 
would perish. In other words, the patient would 
be cured. The exclusion of air is indeed more 
essential than the exclusion of light, seeing that 
fungoid growths, such as the Tricophyton in 
question, can better live without light than with- 
out air. Mr Barrow therefore applies a thick 
coating of varnish to the part of the skin affected 
by the disease, and so kills the plant, and effects a 
cure. But he says we know really so little about 
skin diseases, that ‘it is the imperative duty of 
every botanist and microscopist to do what in him 
lies to throw light upon this subject of vegetable 

ites. 


By recent news from India, we learn that trade 
with the great interior countries beyond the 
Himalayas is gradually growing ; and now that a 
British Commissioner is resident in Ladak, is 
likely to be further developed. In the north-west, 
the cultivation of tea is spreading, and has been 
taken up by some of the rajahs, and other large 
landowners, who, in common with the petty 

wers, Will soon find that the world is cae to 
uy all the tea they can produce, and more. Fruit- 
growing on a large scale has also been introduced 
among the penal settlements on the islands in the 
Bay of Bengal. In less than three years, more 
than fifty varieties of fruit, including more than 
seventy thousand young trees, have been planted 
out. 


AN OLD MAID. 


Sirrine with folded hands, that have dropped the 
needle and thread, 
ae athwart the fields, where the evening light is 


On the waving grass, and from whence arises the lowing 
of herds, 

While the happy leafage thrills because of the time of 
the singing of birds, 


Sixty rings, as I think, have circled her life-tree’s girth, 

Sixty years of the world, with its mingled pathos and 
mirth ; 

How has she taken the time since her baby-steps were 
set 

Among the anemones’ bloom, and the sweets of the 
violet? 


What has she been, who sitteth with delicate lights 


dropping down 

On the bowed head’s silver locks, and the folds of the 
silken gown ? 

Has she not walked on the way that she chose at the 
gates of youth, 

Bright in the graces of holiness, grand in the splendours 
of truth ? 


Bearing the hopes of the sowing, the gladness of those 
who reap, 

Smiling with those who are joyful, weeping with those 
who weep ; 

Graciously grave, serenely bright, with a wisdom large 
and mild, 

A man’s clear judgment, a woman's love, and the faith 
of a little child, 


In that heart of hers nestle the children, tired of the 
ball and the race, 
Rested because of the love that shines in her beautiful 


Women and men too, whose eyes have wept for the 
false or the dead, 
One silent clasp of that firm, calm hand most deeply 
has comforted. 


And many a heart that bleeds for its sin, and yet 
could not lay bare 
The throb of its shuddering nerves to a cold, analytical 


stare, 
Lying lone on the wayside of life, she, tenderly bending 
above, 
Doth soothe with the unguent of mercy, and cheer with 
strong wine of love. 


Was there ever a pitiful cry in the depths of her 
gracious soul 

For the wifehood’s joy denied, and the motherhood's 
aureole ? 

Can her thought go back to a time when her patient 
footsteps trod 

Among the grieving thorns, alone with sorrow and God ? 


However it be, on her face is the look of sweet content 

That comes when the music of life, of love and duty is 
blent ; 

And peace is hers that is more than the joy of morning 


prime, 
And light that is greater than day, has come at her 
evening time. 
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